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“Dust Bowl’ and Conservation 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Next week's NI i) 19 will be 
issue of World Week for this 


will be a 


issue 

, 

tne last 
, 

emeste! The unit subject 


yundup of troubled world areas and 

in the U.S with fips on 
students should watch for in the 
l The 


during 
background 


L,] 
| probiems 
what 
’ y } , 
summel chiel 


hews the 


1 


subjects to be treated are 


the Supreme Court case on segre- 
gation: the wire-tapping bill and other 
efforts to curb communism: Western 
Europe and EDC; troubles in the Mid- 
lle East: the fast-moving situation in 
Southeast Asia 

As is our custom, World Week in its 
will bring you selections 


HOLASTIC AWARDS 


final issue als 


om the Sf 


IN THIS ISSUE 


he Semester Review Test includes 
ctions that can be used separate lv by 
World history 
ther classes rhe final article ot 
Freedom At ; 
ind the news pages 
erial by all classes 
the four page Semester 


“Know Your 
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and 
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swers Communism 
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Because ot 


Test 
WOI k- 
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Re View 
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. 
Conservation 1s the sul 
Although it 
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oblem, with e1 


, tre 
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mnservahon pi phasis on 
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the recent Great Plams dust storms, the 
conservantion 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


May 19, 1954 


Unit: Keep Your Eves On 
and problems to watch in the 


trouble 


spots 

news this summer). 
SELECTIONS FROM 

SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
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placed that it can be 
from the rest of the magazine 

The Test 
tions. Part I tests knowledge of leading 
Part 


toon, 


ont 
used separately 
is divided into three sec- 


personalities, events, and symbols 
Il tests skills in reading a map, Cal 
paragraph, etc. Part III contains a va- 
riety of objective type questions testing 
what students have learned from World 
Week the Here 


some suggestions tor using the Test 


during semeste are 


1. Give the class a few days to work 
out all of the 


ot the Test as you may 


such parts 
On a 


the answers can be read in 


Test items o1 
indicate 
given day 


further explanati yn and check 


> entire Test an 
his 


1ight assignment 


© ¢ lass 


Use an 
answers. 


~ 
} 


>. Some teachers use 


r designated parts of 


term current affairs exam 
ing can follow 
be adapted tO 

The make l} 


the 


Freedom Answers Communism 
(p. 19) 


Lloyd S. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


series presents a roundup of the major 
ideas stressed in the series. It points out 
what students can do in the struggle 
of democracy vs. communism. 


Procedure 


Assign the class to bring a copy of a 
newspaper to class. Give students about 
five minutes to select articles on Com- 
munist propaganda, items which com 
pare the attitude of the Communist and 
free world nations, and articles which 
point up the nature of communism in 
general. This can also be done as part 
of an overnight assignment. Call on in 
dividual students to read their selec 
tions to class and to indicate their anal 
vsis of the article. The rest of the class 
can follow with comments. 


Motivation 


How many of you think you are able 
to tell whether or not some individual 
is a Communist? (Call for raised hands.) 
How would you go about reaching a 


decision? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it important to get your 
facts straight before making any kind of 
an accusation? 

2. Do vou think the subject of com 
munism should be taken up in our 
schools? Why or why not? 

3. We can say, “Don’t be fooled by 
Communist propaganda.” But how can 
you recognize Communist propaganda 
when you see it or hear it? 

4. Do you think our Government is 
d ing enough to keep the people alert 
in the fight against communism? What 
by our Govern 
good? Would 
} = 


nalhve 


actions along this line 
ment do vou regard as 
additions or « 


! 
mane ally 


Activities 
l. Brin 


, . 
to Class if Dp 
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put out by some Communist 
tion or a communist publication. Use it 
to show the class the workings of Com 
munist propaganda 

2. Students can prepare a scrap book 


on the theme of Democracy 


rganiza 


vs. (Lom 


munism. They can include cartoons 
newspaper articles, pictures, « 

3. Part ot the lesson could m lude 
one-minute spot “broadcasts” over the 
Voice of America program delivered b: 


; 
several students who assume tl 


af 


the 1 les 
, 
teach 


of factory workers, business men 
h spe ker tells 
what democracy and America means to 
feld 


ers, ministers, etc. Eac 


him in his own particular 


Unit: Conservation (pp. 8-10) 
Concepts in the Unit 


Dust sterms are robbing precious top 
soil from the Great Plains. The 
both immediate aid and con 
to the 


situation 


calls for 
servation measures with an eve 
Concern for wise use of ow 
' | 


sparke 
pa 


future. 
natural resources has i wide 
spread movement in which government 


and the private 


industry, 7 ( 
operate for conservation. Wise use of 
America’s natural resources is of con 
American 


cern to every 


Contents 


1. Cover photo 

2. Page 8: A description of the recent 
dust storms on the Great Plains, and 
the damage caused. Causes of this ero 
sion. Map of winter drought areas. 

3. Pages 9-10: The student’s stake in 
the conservation movement. How gov 
ernment, industry, and private citizens 

Difficulties 
work 


“team up” for conservation 
and problems of conservation 


Assignments 
1. Page 8. (1) What part of the U.S 


is referred to as “the dust bowl’? (2 
Why is it given that name? (3) Give 
two causes of the “black blizzards” of 
1954. 

2. Pages 9-10. (1) Mention three 
natural resources are 
What is the aim of the 


movement’ 3 Tell 


ways our being 
wasted. (2) 
“conservation 
about one of the nation-wide programs 
natural 


to conserve our esources. (4 
Wh is the conservation of 
natural important 


American? 


America’s 


resources to ever 


Student Reading References 


(1) “Is Dust Bowl] Coming b 
U. §. News, 3/5,'54. (2) “Dust, Dunes 
and Darkness,” Life, 3/22/54. Students 
can also be assigned to refer to texts 
in Problems of American Democracy fo 
specific readings on conservation topics 


WORLD WEEK. published weekly ring the school year 
Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
Marea R rada. Member, Audit Bures 


“BLACK BLIZZARDS” (p. 8) 
Procedure 


An excellent first step would be to 
how the class a film on conservation 
[wo very good films are The River and 
The Plow That Broke the Plains. Both 
ire available from the U. S Dep't of 
Agriculture 

If your school is located in an area 
hich is suffering from the dust storms, 


win an area where some active phase 


of the 


conservation program Is going 


yn, the lesson can grow directly out of 
hese loc il experiences 
Another approach to opening the 


son could be to have the class study 


| } 

he cover-page picture and the pictures 
page 9 and develop the concepts 
the \ show 


on 


Discussion Questions 


tl photog 


| Suppose you were the 

iphe taking the cover page picture 
What story iat picture 
to tell? If you were assigned to “shoot” 


} rt of pic 


did you want 


the dust-storm story, what 


tures would you take? 
5 


store 
Why 


concerned about the 


Suppose you interviewed 


keepers in the dust bow] area 
vould they be 
ation? What do you think 
farmers would tell you? 

3. Have the class turn to the 


mn page 8. Why should this area in par 


) 


t lust bow] 


map 


ticular suffer from dust storms 


CONSERVATION—WHAT'S IT 
TO YOU? (pp. 9-10) 


Motivation 


1. The discussion of the dust bow] 
situation leads directly into the need 


4” a program of conservation 


> ' 
ho have 


taken 


about their 


Call on students w 
trips with their family to tell 
visits to national parks, sucl 

ite, Sequoia; also to the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota, Grand Canyon, etc. Stu- 
lents who have seen irrigation projects 


Students 


is Yosem 


in tell about them 


ireas can talk about protecting the farm 
ind from soil erosion 

Tie up ill of these stories with waste 
yf our resources and the conservation 
novement. Discuss what t is can do 


resources Reter to 


W ork irticles in 


to conserve yur 


Good Citizens at 


World Week's April 7 and April 14 is 
sues for real-life exam} f vouth 
projects in conservation 
Discussion Questions 

l \\ yuld you Sa tnat, I i people 
iving in a rich nation, we are being 
verly-cautious in stressing iservation 


, . 
our resources? Why nor why not? 


Suppose our resources of s il. wa- 

















ter, and forests were on the verge of 
exhaustion. How would this affect life 
in the U. S.? 

3. Why weren't early Americans alert 
to the need for saving natural resources? 

4. Wh is it that wars— “hot” or 
cold eat up our natural resources? 

5. Why does America’s being a “land 
depend largely on a 


# opportunity’ 
natural re 


program of conserving our 


sources? 


Activities 

|. Assign students to get the facts on 
onservation programs carried out by 
youth organizations, such as Boy and 


Girl Scouts, Future Farmers of America 
Audubon Societv. etc 
Students who are interested in 
the subject of conservation 
further can write the U. §. Superintend- 
ent of the list of Gov- 
ernment pamphlets entitled “Conserva 
tion for a Strong America.’ 
3. Students can be assigned to bring 
n reports on the T V A. Soil Conserva- 
Keep America Green pro 
in Tree Farm Svstem 


Junior 


pursuing 


Documents for 


tion Service 
gram the A meri 


ind other conservation projects. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 


Part 1 
[ S. Headliners: | Antarctica 2 Strauss; 
3-Stevenson; 4-Dulles; 5-McCarthy 
World Headliner 6 Queen Flizabeth 
II; 7-China; 8-Adenauer; 9-Egypt; 10- 
Malan 
Signs of the Times: 11-Great Britain; 
12-Communist party; 13-United Nations; 
14 hydroge n 15 Alask i 
Part 2 
I. Read the Cartoon: 1-Europe; 2-Euro- 
pean unity backers; 3-spirit of nationalism 


4-wars, high tariffs. etc. 5-formation of the 
European Defense Community 
II. Information Please: c. e. a. b. d 


III. Read the Paragraph: 1-T; 2-F:; 3- 
NS; 4-T; 5-F 


IV. Read the \fa} l-h; 2-<« 3-a: 4-¢ 


5-b 

V Read the Graph 1-1910 9-10: 3.10 
4-truve -a 

Part 3 

I. World's Problems: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b 
5-a 

II. In the United States: 1-a; 2-b; 3 
f-a: 5-b 


sh ide east- 


Ill Rr tw Southeast Asia: |- 


| northern part of Indo-China): 2- 


ern al I 
N on Formosa 3-(BR on Malava or 
rthern part of B »); 4-( hammer-and- 

k n yainl 1 China which occupies 


yet + + p part ot i} 5 Thailand 
IV. Freed PL, Answers Communism: 1|-A: 
1-R; 5-A; 6-A; 7-A; 8-R; 9-A; 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 18 
Elizabeth; Panama; New Zealand; Cey- 
Nile: Spair 


mn: Britain 





































































mid-term F eda ss matter 
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Teacher Edit 
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BLACK BLIZZARDS: piowing a road after 


a Colorado “dust storm” (see p. 8) 
CONSERVATION UNIT, pp. 8-10 











Here's how youl feel... 


«72 c 
> 


ee : 


<—P 


when you get 


S ( 2 
Vi SNORKEL PEN 


tor Graduation 


This moment belongs to you... the recognition of one of your most im- 
portant milestones. 

At your graduation ceremony, you will be reminded that your next step 
will place more responsibility upon you, whether you go on to college, to 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens 
from $8.75 


O:her modern Sheaffer Pens 
from just $3.75 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON 


work, or possibly into service. 

You know it yourself. You’re ready now to take on bigger assignments. 

Tomorrow, your signature or business message will represent you in 
a new world. The college theme you write will be a picture of your think- 
ing. You'll be more aware than ever that your written communications with 
others must be clear—accurate—concrete. 

Your Sheaffer pen will be a reliable friend in these new and more im- 
portant jobs. You'll feel complete confidence as you sign your name... as 
you command its easy flow of words. 

Frankly, only one pen can do so much for your future. Be sure you 


SHEAFFER'S 


start with a Sheaffer. 


HITE DOT SH\ OF ODISTING? 


IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN CREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 








More High School Grads Now Choose the Job Training 
They Want in the Army 


More and more young men and women now are finding it profitable 
to enlist in the Army for the kind of job training they want. You must 
be a high school graduate to qualify. So, complete your education and 
then sign up for the technical school of your choice. This is an option 
which assures you of a selected place in the U. S. Army. Here is an 
opportunity which offers you the world’s finest technical training — 
training which may start you on the career of your future. 


Reserve your training BEFORE enlistment: Sce your local Army 


AUTOMOBILE ME- 
CHANICS leading to 


uto mechanic, 
r die maker. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ... leading to jobs such as motion picture 
director, motion picture cameraman, film recordist, projection- 
ist, news photographer, retoucher, or photo developer. 


RADIO leading to jobs such as radio engineer, radio elec- 
nmunications engineer, or radio repairman 


triclan, Com 


VST 


-sosseeee 


=. 


Sheth 


FINANCE PROCEDURES ... leading up to such jobs as 
bookkeeper, payroll clerk, bank teller, cashier, or audit clerk. 


recruiter today. Fill out the application he will give you, choosing 
your training from the list of 87 courses below. If there is a vacancy in 
the course you request, a place will be held for you. If not, you may be 
offered an alternate course. If you decline, your obligation ends there. 


STENOGRAPHY 
ing to important secretarial 
and clerical jobs in all areas 
of business. 


lead- 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE LIST OF COURSES OPEN TO YOU 


IN THE U.S. ARMY 








Armor Radio Maintenance 

Army Airframe Mechanic 

Army Airplane Mechanic 

Army Cargo Helicopter 
Maintenance 

Army Helicopter Mechanic 

Artillery Ballistic Meteorology 

Artillery Countermortar and 
Counterbattery Radar 

Artillery Fire Control System 
Maintenance, Countermortar 
Radar 

Artillery Fire Control System 
Maintenance, M33 

Artillery Fire Control System 
Maintenance, SCR 4 and 
Director M9 or M10 

Artillery Fire Control 
Maintenance, 138 

Artillery Radio Maintenance 

Atomic Weapons Electrical 
Technician, ABE 

Atomic Weapons Electronic 
Technician, ABA and AFA 

Atomic Weapons Mechanica! 
Assembly, ABM 

Atomic Weapons Nuclear 
Technician 

Automotive Engine Retuild 

Automotive Fuel and Electrica! 
System Repair 

Automotive Tire Repair 

Baking 

Basic Medical Equipment 
Maintenance 

Cable Splicing 

Chemica! Laboratory, Enlisted 

Construction Surveying 

Cryptography 

Dental Assistant 


Denta! Laboratory 

Dial Central Office Maintenance 

Diese! Engine Repair 

Electronic Fire Control 
Equipment Repair 

Electrical Instrument Repair 

Engineer Equipment 
Maintenance 

Field Radio Repair 

Finance Procedures 

Fire Control instrument Repair 

General Draftin 

Guided Missile ectronic 
Material Maintenance, SAM 

Guided Missile Electrome 
Material Maintenance, SSM 

Guided Missle External 
Guidance System Repair 

Guided Missile Fire Control 
System Maintenance. SAM 

Guided Missile Fire Control 
System Maintenance, SSM 

Guided Missile Guidance 
Components Repair 

Guided Missile Internal 
Guidance System Repair 

Guided Missile Mechanical 
Material Maintenance 

Guided Missile Repair 

Heating and Ventilating 

Heavy Antiaircraft Artillery 
Control System Repair 

Heavy Antiaircraft Artillery 
Director Repair 

Infantry Radio Maintenance 

Light Antiaircraft Artillery 
Fire Control System Repair 

Machine Accounting 

Machinist 


Manual Central Office 
Maintenance 

Map Compiling 

Marine Engineering and Repair 

Martine Hul! Repair 

Meat and Dairy Hygiene 
Enhsted 

Medical Laboratory, Enlisted 

Medical Technician 

Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Enhsted 

Occupational Therapy. Enlisted 

Offset Press Operation 

Office Machine Repair 

Optical Technician 

Personnel Management 

Photographic Ecuipment Repair 

Photolithography 

Physical Reconditioning 
Enhsted 

Physical Therapy, Enlisted 

Preventive Medicine Enhsted 

Public Information Enlisted 

Radar Repair 

Railway Movements Operation 

Refrigeration Equipment Repaiw 

Sols Techmean 

Sound Projector Repair 

Sound Recording 

Stenography 

Teletypewriter Equipment 
Maintenance 

Topographic Computing 

Topographic Surveying 

Track Vehicle Repair 

Transportation Movement 
Control 

Watch Repair 

Welding 

X-Ray 





WOMEN 





Cryptography 

Dental Assistant 

Denta! Laboratory 

Finance Procedures 
Machine Accounting 

Medical Laboratory, Enlisted 


Medical Technician 

Neuropsycmatric Procedures, 
Enlisted 

Occupational Therapy. 
Enlisted 


Personnel Management 
Enhsted 

Pharmacy, Enlisted 

Physical Therapy, Enlisted 
sfenography 

X-Ray 


GET A FREE BOOKLET giving further details on 
these Army Courses. Fill out this coupon today! 
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ATTN: AGSN 


Name 
Address 


City 


High School 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the Army Booklet describing educational opportunities 


$5 5 
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Newsmakers 4 


PROMOTION FOR EDEN? 


ANTHONY EDEN 
Britains No. | 
prime minister? 

He has been No 
secretary 
when he was only 
those days, he 


WILL 


become 


off and on. sin 
38 years old 
spoke Nn 


diplom ics 


was otten 
as “the glamour boy of 
His good looks 1l-tailore 
clothes were internationally 

But in 1938. Eden convinced many 
people that he was much more than 
a “glamour boy.” Neville Chamber 
lain was then prime minister. Dic 
tators Adolf Hitler and Benito Mus 
solini high. They had 
vrabbed land Furope and Africa 
and were getting ready to grab more 
thought — the 
dictators to 


and Wwe 


famous 


were riding 


Eden ce mocracies 
should stop 
Chamberlain could 
be preserved by giving in to them 
1938, Eden 
Chamberlain’s policy of appx 
Hitler Then 


signed as foreign secretary 


warn the 
thought peace 
In February denounced 
-asing 
he re 


and Mussolini 


Instead of ruining Eden's 


AMBASSADOR 


DANN Y 
KAYE has long 


been 


ter” 
This 1] 
old fu 


brought chuckles 


Paramount Pictures 


Danny Kaye 


nHnVMan Nas 
to audiences on both sides of 
\tlantic Ocean. He 

$20,000 a from 
appearances, and 

(MO) 


week 
sonal 
Once he received $37 
week at a New York 
wl fee for a personal 
Now 
highest paid comedians 


job with no pay at all. UNI 


pp. 


, ‘ 


Dannv, one of 


appointed him an 


” to the world 


good cheer 
ing poor and 
dren everywhere. UNICEF 
United Nations Internatio: 


dren's Emergen \ F 


undernouris] 


the 


iree! resig 


nation made him 

international 
hero Many peo 
ple felt he had 
Silt rificed his owl 
for the 


y 0d ot his coun 


Car¢ees 


PI 


Anthony Eden 


try 
Winston 
land's war-time 
1940. He made 
tary. The Labor party ruled England 
in the early post-war years. But when 
Churchill returned to power in 195] 
he brought Eden back as foreign 
secretary 
Churchill is 


increasing deafness 


Eng- 


minister in 


hurchill became 
prime 
Eden foreign secre 


now 79. He. sufters 


trom This is a 
great handicap to a British prime 
otten lead de 


House of Commons 


minister, who must 
bates in the 
Many ot ¢ hurchill’s friends expect 


| minister 


him to retire 
And probably the 56-year-old Eden 
would then step up from Britain's 
No. 2 job to the No. 1 job 


as prime soon 


DANNY 


| 


provides food and medi 
children of 
As part of his new job 


round the world to 


mwah lands 

Danny will 
travel halfway 
make a movie 

UNICEF 


[ hail: ind 


This Su mel he will 


centers Burma 


' + 
visit 


Lnadia 


and the Philippines 
A movie will be made of his trip 


UNICEF i tion. The film 


all Ove! 


! 
to show 


W I] he shown 


NIC 


" 
Dut once 


help raise money tor [ 
It's hard to believe now 
people didn't think Dan \ 
it all. During his first 12 vears in 
le hardly 
nself 


was funny 


business 





World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Editor, World Week; Assistant 
Stearns, Mary Dirlam, Nancy 
Scandrett Arthur Knight (Movies), 
Zander Hollander (Sports), Carol Ray (Health 
and Grooming), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 
tor), Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor), 
William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), 
Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Li- 
brary Research), David J. Lane (Teacher Edi- 


Sturges F 
Editors 


Cary, 
Robert 


Features 


tion 

G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Sales Promotion @ C. Elwood Drake, 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: “Dust bowl” area fears 
more “black blizzards” (p. 8). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6, 7, 18)—armed forces wonder what to do 
with “brain-washed” POW’s; Queen Elizabeth ends 
round-the-world tour; Indo-China peace talks arranged; 
“Teahouse” wins drama prizes; Bayar’s party sweeps 
Turkish elections; rock slide feared at Panama Canal; 
governors plan highway safety drive; airlines have 
safest year. 


DIRTLESS FARMING: Near Tokyo, Japan, the U. S. 
Army raises vegetables without using a spadeful of soil. 
The plants are grown in long, narrow beds of gravel. 
Water is poured into the gravel beds three times a day. 
The water contains the chemicals that the vegetables 
need in order to grow. This dirtless farm was started 
just after World War II. The Army believed that the 
fertilizer used by Japanese farmers contaminated the 
soil and the crops grown in it. American soldiers often 
became ill after eating Japanese-grown vegetables, Last 
year the 80-acre “dirtless farm” supplied Army posts 
in Japan and Korea with about 6% million pounds of 
vegetables. This method of farming is too expensive for 
general use. It costs about twice as much to raise a 
pound of vegetables in the gravel beds as in ordinary 


soil. 


TWILIGHT OF THE SEALING SHIPS?-In the old 
days, dozens of ships left Newfoundland each year in 
search of seals. They ventured into the ice-covered 
Arctic and often returned loaded down with valuable 
skins. But 1954 turned out to be a bad year. Only three 
ships went searching for seals—and only one returned 
safely to port. One ship was caught between great 
blocks of shifting ice. Her hull was crushed. A second 
was wrecked against Newfoundland’s rocky western 
coast. Last month the third ship returned to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. It* brought back only half the normal 
load of skins. The skipper said this was the worst season 
he'd seen in his 33 years of hunting seals. 


FOR FLYING FIGHTING MEN: Here are two new “flying ma- 
chines” that our armed forces are trying out. The strange 
looking craft at left is called a ‘‘Convertiplane.”’ Its three 
overhead rotor blades are designed to lift it off the greund 
like a helicopter. Then the propeller (at the rear of the fuse- 
lage) pushes the ‘‘Convertiplane” along like an ordinary air- 


CHAMP AT BAT: Stan Musial, right fielder for the 
St. Louis Cardinals, slammed out five home runs during 
a double-header on May 2. This was a record for homers 
in a single day. The bat he used will be preserved in 
baseball's Hall of Fame Museum at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Only six other players in baseball history have hit five 
homers in two consecutive games. None of the others 
hit all five in a single day. 


FLYING LESSONS: Boys in York Township, near 
Toronto, Canada, are going to study kite flying—as a 
school subject! Recently a small boy was nearly killed 
when his metal kite struck a high-power-line in York 
Township. The town council voted to set up a course to 
teach safe ways of flying kites. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NO KP FOR SPORTS STARS?—Has the Army made 
life too easy for some big-time sports stars? A House 
of Representatives subcommittee thinks so. The sub- 
committee charges that some professional athletes, after 
being drafted, spent most of their time boxing or play- 
ing ball. The subcommittee says the Army excused 
some of them from KP; gave them little military duty; 
scratched their names from overseas shipping lists so 
they could remain to play on teams at U.S. training 
posts; and even discharged some ball players months 
ahead of schedule (so they could return to professional 
baseball at the beginning of the season). The sub- 
committee says the Army should treat sports stars 
just like other draftees. The Army announced that it 
would guard against special treatment of drafted 
athletes in the future. 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Charles F. Kettering, famed in- 
ventor (the self-starter, ethyl gasoline, and other devel- 
opments in transportation and refrigeration ): “You may 
send a message around the world in one-seventh of a 
second, yet it may take years to force a simple idea 
through a quarter inch of human skull.” 
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Wide World photo United Press photo 
plane. This model, now under test, carries a pilot and three 
passengers. If it works well, bigger models could be built— 
perhops as troop-carriers. The Army is also experimenting with 
one-man and two-man helicopters. One of these is the “Buck 
Private’ (right). These tiny ‘copters might be used to move 
patrols or messengers quickly in hilly or isolated areas. 





Brain-washed Korea POW’s 


What should be done with 
former Karean War prisoners 
who cooperated with the Com- 
munists? 

This problem is something brand- 
new to Americans. Many of our sol- 
diers who were captured in Korea 
were subjected to a new technique 
in prisoner treatment: “brain-wash- 
ing.” The Communists tried to “con- 
vert” these prisoners to the Com- 
munist way of thinking. This was 
done through a carefully-prepared 
plan to break the prisoner's will. 
This Communist treatment included 
persuasion, threats, special favors, 
long-drawn-out questioning, and, in 
some cases, physical torture. Then 
statements made by the prisoners 
were used in Communist propagan- 
da, or the “converted” prisoners be- 
came spies on their fellow-prison- 
ers.. 

Only about 200 U. S. 
POW's have been accused of co- 
operating to any extent with the en- 
emy. This is a small percentage of 
the thousands of men captured. 

These are recent developments in 
two cases of former POW’s: 

Col. Frank Schwable, 45, is a 25- 
year veteran of the Marine Corps. 
He had an excellent until 
he was captured. He was “brain- 
washed” for five months. Most of this 
time he was confined in a three-foot 
by six-foot lean-to shelter. The tem- 
perature was below freezing but his 
lean-to was unheated. He was fed a 
near-starvation diet, denied medical 
attention, and questioned endlessly. 
In the end, he broke down and 
signed a false “confession” of partic- 
ipating in germ wartare. As soon as 
said this “con- 


forme! 


record 


he was released, he 
fession” was false. 
For nearly a month, a Marine 
Corps court of inquiry held hearings 
on whether or not he should be tried 
by court-martial. The court decided 
last month that no action should be 
taken against him, because he had 
been tortured beyond the limit of 
human endurance. But the Marine 
Corps announced that he would be 
given no position of leadership or 


command in the future. 

Cpl. Edward Dickenson, 23, lives 
in the mountains of Virginia. He was 
one of the 23 U. S. prisoners who 
decided to stay ‘with the Commu- 
nists instead of being released at the 
time of the Korean armistice. He lat- 
er changed his mind and came home. 
The Army tried him by court-mar- 
tial on charges of harming his fel- 
low-prisoners by reporting on them 
to the Reds. He was sentenced to 10 
years imprisonment at hard labor. 

What's Behind It: In most wars, 
prisoners have been threatened or 
tortured to obtain military informa- 
tion. However, the practice of 
“brain-washing” prisoners to change 
their political opinions is something 
new in modern warfare. The armed 


forces have no regulations for han- 
dling such cases. The Schwable and 
Dickenson cases may help set a pol- 
icy for future use. 


The Air Force has hinted that 


none of the 83 airmen under inves- 
tigation for cooperating with the 
Reds will be brought to trial. The 
armed services plan a study of the 


Communist “brain-washing” tech- 
nique. They hope to find a way to 
prepare the American soldier to 
withstand this treatment in the event 
of a future war. 

A treaty known as the Geneva 
Convention, providing for humane 
treatment of war prisoners, was 
drawn up in 1864 and added to later. 


The U. S. signed this treaty and 


lived up to it in the Korean War. But 
neither Red China nor North Korea 
(the Communist side in the Korean 
War) have accepted the Geneva 
Convention. 


Wide World photo 


A descendant of the Prophet Mohammed is supposed to kneel only to Aliah, his god. 
So there was alarm among Moslem followers of Seyid Abubakr bin Shekh al Kaf, 72- 
year-old holy man of Aden, when Queen Elizabeth announced plans to dub him a 
Knight of the British Empire. The traditional knighthood ceremony originated in the 
Middle Ages. The candidate for knighthood kneels while his monarch lays the blade 
of a sword on his shoulder. The governor of Aden solved Seyid Abubakr's kneeling 
problem by providing a sort of low stool where he lightly rested one knee as the 
Queen knighted him (see photo). The ceremeny took place as the Queen visited 
Aden, British protectorate in Arabia, during her round-the-world trip (story above). 
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250th 
Birthday of 
U. S. Press 


Here’s a landmark in 
American journalism — 
the front page of the 
first issue of the first suc- 
cessful American news- 
paper. It was called the Boston News-Letter. The first 
issue came off the press just 250 years ago, April 24, 
1704. The paper consisted of a single sheet, a little 
longer but narrower than this magazine page. 

Even before this, efforts had been made to start news- 
papers in the American colonies. In 1690 Benjamin 
Harris launched a weekly entitled Publick Occurrences 
Both Foreign and Domestic. The first issue displeased 
the government authorities and they forbade it to be 
published again. 

A year before Harris’ venture, a printer named Sam- 
uel Green put out one issue of a paper called New- 
English Affairs. His son, Bartholomew Green, was the 
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printer for the Boston News-Letter. Editor of the News- 
Letter was John Campbell. As Boston’s postmaster, he 
was in a position to see the incoming papers from Eng- 
land (from which he got most of his news ). 

Green and his firm carried on the News-Letter after 
Campbell dropped out. Publication was interrupted 
twice by lack of funds. In 1776 the paper closed for 
good. The editors were too sympathetic with the Tories 
to suit the American revolutionists. 

Highest circulation of the News-Letter was probably 
about 250 copies. The three known copies of the first 
issue are owned by historical societies in New York, 
Boston, and Worcester, Mass. 
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Queen Ends World Tour 


Two globe-girdling royal tour- 
ists reach “home port’’—London, 
England—on May 15. 

They are Queen Elizabeth II of 
Britain (first monarch ever to take 
a trip around the world), and her 
husband, Prince Philip, Duke of Ed- 
inburgh. They toured the British 
Commonwealth. 

For Her Majesty—as a mother— 
the happiest moment of the trip was 
at Tobruk, Libya, May 1. On that 
day, she was reunited with her two 
children, Prince Charles, five, and 
Princess Anne, three, after an ab- 
sence of more than five months. 

While in Uganda, the Queen at- 
tended the opening of the $56,000,- 
000 Owen Falls Dam. It harnesses 
the headwaters of the River Nile. 
She hailed the project as “of the 
greatest importance to the future 
welfare of all dwellers of the Nile 
valley.” The dam, in addition to pro- 
ducing electric power for Uganda, 


will store enough water for irrigation. 
Despite objections by the Spanish 
government, the royal couple was 
scheduled to visit Gibraltar on May 
10. The Spanish consider Gibraltar 
as their territory, unjustly held by 
Britain. : 
In protest at the Queen's visit, 
the Spanish government closed its 
consulate in Gibraltar. Then it de- 
cided on even sterner action, Spain 
told Gibraltar that it will now have 
to get rid of its own garbage. 
Actually, this move will mainly 
hurt Spanish garbage men who have 
made a living collecting the garbage, 
which is made into fertilizer. 


Indo-China Peace Talks 


A nine-nation conference will 
try to make peace in Indo-China. 

The following were to begin talks 
last week: the Big Four (the U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia), Red 
China, the three “Associated States 
of Indo-China” (Viet Nam, Cam- 
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bodia, and Laos), and the Viet 
Minh. 

The Viet Minh are Communist-led 
rebels who are fighting against the 
French and their Indo-Chinese al- 
lies in Indo-China. About half of 
Viet Nam is held by the Viet Minh. 
They have set up their own govern- 
ment in the areas they control. 

The Indo-China talks are to be 
carried out as part of the Geneva, 
Switzerland, conference on prob- 
lems of peace in the Far East. 

The chief problem at Geneva, be- 
sides Indo-China, is Korea. The Big 
Four and most of the nations that 
fought in the Korean War are tak- 
ing part in the talks on Korea. 

Undersecretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith last week took over as 
leader of the U. S. delegation at 
Geneva. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has returned to Washington. 
Before leaving, Mr. Dulles conferred 
on the Indo-China situation with 


(Continued on page 18) 














DROUGHT has gripped most of the West 
and Midwest, as well as some parts of 
the East this winter. Dots on map enclose 
area where “black blizzards’’ raged 
several weeks ago. These giant-size dust 
storms ravaged much of this same region 
in the 1930s. “In many places,” say 
Government experts, ‘‘conditions are 
worse today than they were in the ‘30s."’ 


The 
“BLACK 


Tourist: Which way should I drive 
to see the countryside? 

Bystander: Just stay parked in youn 
car, mister. It'll blow by 


joke in the 
of the west 
But what's 


HATS a _ favorite 

Great Plains country 
central U. S. these days 
happening there is no joke. “Black 
blizzards” are ripping away tons of 
fertile soil from the land. You've 
often felt the wind blowing dust in 
your face. Dust blows almost every 
where in the U. S. at But on 
the Great Plains, dust-blowing can 
grow into huge storms 

These “black blizzards” are big 
dark clouds of whirling duist-filled 
winds. Often they blot out the sun 
and turn noon to darkness. When a 
dust storm comes, people rush to 
shelter, seal window cracks with ad 
hesive tape, stuff door cracks with 
rags. After the storm, tons of dust 


times 


blanket roofs and eaves, and _ lie 
drifted like snow over fields and 
roads. 


Last February “black blizzards” 
swept over the Great Plains (in the 
dotted-line region on the map above). 
Airports and schools closed. Traffic 
slowed to a crawl. In Amarillo, Tex., 
street lights burned in mid-after- 
noon. Near Sugar City, Colorado 
plows cleared drifts of dust from the 
highways (see cover photo 

Farmers watched helplessly as 
winds “blew out” their wheat crop 
dirt pastures 


spread ove! their 
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100TH MERIDIAN 





BLIZZARDS” Return 





“Farms on the fly” over the U. S. Plains 


peeled away tons of their fertile top- 
millions of 
S. Govern- 


soil. The storms caused 


dollars in damage. The | 


ment began granting emergency 
loans to “dusted-out” farmers and 
ranchers 
What caused the “black bliz 
zards”? 


l. Facts of geography. Take a 
BeVS : 


look at the map above. The dust 
storm region is enclosed by the 
dotted line. Note that it’s located 


west of the 100th meridian. This line 
of longitude just about divides the 
U. S. in half. West of this line (ex- 
cept in parts of the Northwest and 
along the West Coast) rainfall aver- 
ages less than 20 inches a vear. Rains 
may be heavy for several years run- 
drought may 
set in. . 

S. Unwise Years dust 
storms were rare in this region. The 
land was covered with short grass 
Grass ties down the soil and helps 
keep it from blowing away, even 
But in the 
late 1800s, They 
plowed the land and sowed it in 
crops. They brought in cattle—often 
too many cattle. The cows ate the 
grass down to the roots—and it died. 

3. Drought comes. Twenty years 
ago, Great Plains farmers got a stern 


ning. Then a long 


ago 


use. 


a long drought 


settlers came 


warning on the facts of geography. 
From 1932 to 1936, a searing drought 
parched the region. In many places 

where the land was bare of grass— 
dust “black _ bliz- 


storms became 


Map f Wor Week by Dick Meyer 


zards.’ The region Was nicknamed 
the “dust bowl.” 

The U. §. Government stepped in 
Government experts helped farmers 
re-seed much of the land in grass and 
adopt soil-protecting methods for the 
rest. For “shelter belts”— 
rows of trees to block the force of the 
wind—were planted on many farms. 

But during World War II farm 
prices soared. Farmers plowed up 
much grassland in the “dust bowl” 
and sowed it to high-priced wheat. 
Then, in the 1950s, drought returned. 
This winter the drought sharpened 
Exposed soil turned to 


instance, 


see map). 
powdery dust. High winds swept up 
the dust in new “black blizzards.” 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the 1954 storms 
have whipped part of the topsoil 
from 16,000,000 acres in the “dust 
bowl.” There may be more storms 
unless heavy rains come 


this year 


soon 


Back to Grass 


What's to be done? The U. S. Sec- 
retary of Agricuiture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, urges that 8,000,000 acres of 
plowed land in the re- 
seeded in grass. Some Say the U. S. 
Government should stop aid to farm- 
ers who plant crops in land that will 
lose its soil in time of drought. 


region be 


Once again, the wind has robbed 
our Great Plains of fertile soil—soil 
that may never again produce food 
for America. Can we afford to waste 
our soil and other natural resources? 

See next article 




























Farm 3 


Administra mn pr 
WASTE! Loggers made a “graveyard” of the forest 
above. When the land is stripped of trees and plants, 
it cannot hold back rain water to soak into the soil. 
Instead, the water dashes to the rivers, carrying 
topsoil and often causing floods. When farmers don’t 
use conservation methods, rainwater can gouge out 
gullies in valuable crop land. That's what has 
happened to the farm shown in the photo at right. 







CONSERVA TION— 
What's It to YOU? 


A ‘ LOUDBURST beats down on a 
“% field of bare earth in Georgia. 
The millions of drops loosen particles 
if soil. As the rain water rushes. off 
the field, fertile topsoil goes with it. 
When the storm passes, the field is 
scarred where the soil has washed 


iway. In time these scars will be- 


come gullies and ravines. 

-A wisp of smoke curls upward 
from an abandoned campfire in an 
Oregon forest. A dart of flame 
catches in dry twigs. Soon the forest 
s ablaze. When the fire is over. 
burnt-out stumps sag and lean where 
sturdy trees once stood. 

—“Big Mo” (the Missouri River) 
swells to flood-tide. It shoulders 
against the walls that line its chan- 
nel. A levee crumbles. River water 
pours over the surrounding plain. It 
damages millions of dollars worth of 





Unusvel werds in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 20. 


property, perhaps takes dozens of 
lives. 

Waste—of soil, of wood, of water! 
Probably every one of us has wasted 
natural resources, if only by leaving 
a water taucet running. 

“So what?” some Americans say. 
“This is a rich country. We've got 
enough natural take 
care of all our needs, and then some. 
Why worry about waste when we've 
got so much?” 

The early settlers on our shores 
took that attitude 300 years ago. Be- 
fore them lay a mighty continent, its 
wealth scarcely touched. What did it 
matter if forests were slaughtered, if 
floods swept rich farms off to sea, if 
minerals were wasted? Just ahead 
was still newer country to be opened, 
more resources to be found. 

But at last we had “opened up” 
the whole U. S. About half a century 
ago, Americans began to wonder, 
“Will our resources last forever? 


resources to 





Service phote 


Shouldn't we begin to use our treas- 
ures a little more carefully?” 

President Theodore Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a commission to make a 
survey of our natural resources. In 
1909 the commission reported that 
our resources were dwindling too 
fast, because of wasteful use. 

That report touched off a nation- 
wide effort to make better use of 
This effort is 
move- 


our natural resources 
known as the conservation 
ment. Its aim is not to hoard our re- 
sources and never use them—but to 
make sure that they're used in the 
wisest way possible 

Working for 
“All-American team” — government, 
private owners, and citizens. The 
Federal Government supervises use 
of natural resources on the 750,000,- 
000 acres of Federally-owned land. 
State and Federal governments snow 
conservation methods to _ private 
owners of land and resources. Many 
business firms, lumbering and min 
ing companies, and farmers are tak- 
ing good care of the resources they 
own. About 10,000,000 Americans 
belong to clubs that work for con- 
servation, such as the Friends of the 
Land, Citizens for Conservation, the 
National Audubon Societys 


conservation is an 











Junior Red Cr ; 
ALL DRESSED UP and no forest fire to 
drop in on! Mary Lov Williams of Haver- 
male High, Spokane, Wash., tries on a 
“‘smoke-jumper” suit with help of U. S. 
Forest Service agent. Uncle Sam has about 
250 “‘smoke-jumpers”’ who parachute in- 
to remote forest areas to fight fires 


In the past half-century we've 
launched some giant campaigns for 
better use of our resources. Let 


look at a few 


SAVING THE SOIL 


Wind and water sweep away about 
five billion acres of topsoil from the 
croplands and pastures of the U.S 
every year. This erosion has robbe d 
us of one third of our original topsoil 
In the 1930s windstorms carried off 
millions of tons of topsoil from land 
in the “dust bowl” (see p. 8). Con 
gress then passed a law setting up 
the Soil Conservation Service. The 
SCS helps farmers protect their soi 

Here’s how the plan works: Fai 
ers in a local community form a “soil 
conservation district.” The farmers 
clect a committee to run the 
vation campaign in the district. Th 
committee calls in experts of the SCS 
to supply advice on « 


CONnSECT 


onservation 


methods. Farmers who put these 


methods into practice receive grants 
of money from Uncle Sam to pay 
part of the cost. The 2,300 soil con 


servation districts are helping pro 
tect the soil on a fourth of ow 


tion's farmland 


TREE FARMING 


“Cut ‘em all down!” That was the 


motto of the woodcutter in the U. § 


] } 
uld select 


not long ago. Loggers w 


tree, cut it 


forest, slash down every 

ip for imber, and then move on 
Huge areas of cutover land mar our 
ind ape today We've reduced our 
upply of saw timber to less than a 
fourth of its original size. Some ex- 


nerts sav we're still cutting and de- 
troving more than we grow 
‘Saw timber” trees big 
nough to be worth cutting 
But today, in many U. $ 
the rule is “raise ‘em like a crop!” 
like 
crop ol 


means 
forests 


run these forestlands 


T hey 


l 
trees every year, and let the 


Owners 
farms “harvest” a 
ripe" 
others grow. These forests, if proper- 
ly cared for, could produce timber 
The drop 


trom 


forever growing trees 


seeds which new trees will 
spring. 

lo promote “tree farming " the 
American Forest Products Industries 
an organization of wood-using com- 
panies) has set up ghe “Tree Farm 
System.” The System spreads the 
message of “tree farming” and shows 
owners of forests how to do it. Wood- 
land owners in 35 states have placed 


30.000.000 acres ot torest- 


close to 


land under the Tree Farm System 
Among these owners are 1,300 
schools. They own their own “tree 
farms,” where students learn how to 
crow timber as a crop 
HARNESSING RIVERS 
\ river can be a roaring monste) 
when it floods. But, kept under con 
trol, a river can be a great friend to 
man. It can produce electric powel 
for industry or provide irrigation wa 
ter for farms. It can serve as a “road 
vay for boats and a recreation area 
for fishermen 
In the past half-century, we've 
iade our rivers “work hardet than 
ver betore. The Federal Govern 





THE U. S. DEMAND FOR WATER 


West East 

Municipal and rural > 12 
Industrial $ 65 
Irrigation rari 3 
Tota! 85 80 


(in billion gallons per day) 


“West” refers to the 17 states 
with territory west of LOOth merid- 
ian (see map. p. 8). “East” in- 
cludes rest of LU. S. 











WATER is our No. 1 resource. Without it, 
we'd have no food, for crops could not 
grow. Factories use more water than 
any other single raw material. In U.S., 
the East uses water mostly for industry; 
the West uses it mostly for irrigation. 








ment and private have 
built giant dams, power plants, and 
irrigation works to store up our river 
waters and put them to work. Since 


1920" we've increased our output of 


companies 


hvydroelectricity seven-fold to a total 
of 100 billion kilowatt hours. We've 
expanded our irrigated farmland 
from a few million acres to 25,000,000 

thanks largely to better use of river 
wate! 

Our river projects haven't stopped 
floods. But they’ve helped to contro] 
floods so they do less damage. 

We've come a long way on the 
conservation road during the past 
half-century. But we still have far to 
go. Conservation work isn’t 
Here are three of the problems that 
nake it difficult to put our resources 


to the best possible use: 


easy 


l. What is the best use? 
If you a natural resource in 
one way, you may not be able to use 


For example, the 


use 


it in another way 


U. S. Government wants to build 
storage and power dams on the 
Green River in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument of Colorado and 
Utah. But some Americans are pro 


testing that water backed up by the 
lains would food out beautiful scen- 
hunting, fishing 
md = camping The hard 
question that must be answered is 
What's the best use?” 


ery and excellent 


grounds. 


2. Needed—cooperation 
SI ppose Farmer A does a good 
ib of 

wind but his 


When 


B's topsoil sails acros 


land against 


Farme B 


protecting his 
neighbor 
loes not a wind storm blows 
» Farmet 
the fence and smothers Farmer <A’s 
To take another example, a 


itv mav do a good job of treat 


crops 
t 


: ; ' :' 
ewage so that rivers aren't polluted 


But this same city may suffer trom 
refuse dumped into the water at an 
ther city upstream. To do a good 


| 
iob of conservation often takes co 


yperation among a number of Amer 


ometimes living hundreds of 


lies apart 
3. Government control— 
how much? 
What a 


property 1s 


nan does with his own 
If he 


decides not to protect his soil from 


( 


his own business 


erosion, the government should keep 


its nose out of it. So argue some 


Americans. Others sav: “Anvone who 


ural resources makes the 


wastes nat 
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Semester Review Test 


Student's Name 





This page is Part 1 of the four-page 
Semester Review Test. Answer any TWO 
of the three groups of questions on 
this page. Each blank correctly filled 
in counts 2; Total for this page, 20. 


1. This retired ad- 
miral plans another 
trip to the frozen 
continent of 


6. After a round-the- 
world trip, she is re- 
turning to her own 
country. She is 


' 


11. Cartoonists often 
draw this fellow. The 
nation that he repre- 


sents is 


HEADLINERS 


Questions based on material in World Week, Feb. 
3 through May 12, Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Total score for Semester Review Test __ 





2. Here’s another ad- 
miral, who is boss of 
our atomic energy 
program: Lewis lL. 





7. His name is Mao 
Tse-tung and he is 
the head of the gov- 
ernment of Commu 


nist 


12. This symbol for 
farmers and workers 
is used by whet 
world-wide organi- 


zation? 


3. He ran for Presi- 
dent. Now he’s a 
spokesman for the 
Democratic party 


Adlai 


8. “Der Alte” heads 
the government of 
West Germany. His 
same is Konrad 





7 N 
13. This symbol is on 


the flag of a world 
peace organization. 


its nome is —____ 


4. Top man in U. 
S. foreign policy is 
globe-trotting Secre- 
tary of State J. F. 





9. Naguib has his ups 
and downs as chief 
of his Middle Eastern 
country, which is 





14. This “mushroom” 
marks the biggest 
de explosion, 


which was caused by 
bomb. 





5. Investigating com- 
munism brought re- 
nown to this Wiscon- 
sin Senator, J. R. 


10. This is the prime 
minister of the Union 
of South Africa. His 
name is Daniel 





15. Name this Organ- 
ized Territory, which 
wants to become a 
state of the U. S&S. 





Score for Part 1 
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Semester Review Test (Part 2) 


Test Your Skills 


Answer all questions. Each question counts 2. Total for Part 2, 50 points. 























Il. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in the information 


‘. What does the 


2. Who is trving 


What does the 


4. What’s in store for 


her date with the 


5. What awaits she switches her “date”? 


il. INFORMATION PLEASE 


Which of the sources of information in Group | 
would you use to get the information called for in 


Group II? 


Group I Group II 


world atlas statistics in oil production 


daily newspaper the meaning of the word 
“nationalism 


World Almanac a map of Asia 


what's happening in Indo- 
China 

a brief biography of a 
prominent American 


Who's Who in 


America 


dic tionary 


+ 


READ THE PARAGRAPH (Below) 


Write T or F, if the statements are true or false. Write 
NS if there is not sufficient information in the para- 
graph to show whether it is true or false. 


|. Twenty years ago, more coffee was produced than 


Was being consumed 


Americans are drinking less coffee than ever 


betore 


People will di nk nore tea if cottee prices keep 


rising 


\ trost which damaged coftee trees 1n Brazil 


helped cause a coffee shortage 


Since 1949 Brazilians have stoppe d planting cote 


trees 


Keep Your Eyes on: 


COSTS CLIMB CRAZILY — Brew from 


rs boil—bluster about 


COFFE! 
i above a buck 

tting the beverage. That should “B” enough to 

} 


vhats happening to cotte The storv is a good 


breaktast 


1 economics. ( hapte r 1: 20 vears ago there were 
llion bags of coffee on the world market and world 
26 million Bags. Result—U. § 


housewives paid 27 cents a poun 1 for coffee and Brazil 


nption Was only 
where over half the world’s coffee comes from) burned 
coffee beans to get rid of them. Chapter Il: Between 
1946 and 1952 there was an annual average of 29 mil- 
lion bags on the world coffee market, but consumption 
averaged 30 million bags (Americans are drinking 56 
per cent more coffee than before World War II.) Result 
-By 1949 coffee cost 63 cents a pound, and Brazilians 
were planting more coffee trees. Chapter IH: Last July 
(winter, south of the Equator) cold weather froze 
many Brazilian coffee trees and the harvest was one 
fifth below normal. Result—Coffee prices recently 
zoomed to $1.10 a pound at retail. As the New York 
Daily News said: “$1.20 Coffee Is Predicted For Us 
Drips.” 




















Pe ny Okhotsk 


SCALE OF MILES 


ce eee 
© 100 300 500 700 




















IV. READ THE MAP is: (a) Moscow; (b) Leningrad; (c) Stalingrad 

Write letter of correct choice in blank space. . The distance between Irkutsk and Vladivostok is 

1. Each of these is a Russian lake except: (a) Lake about: (a) 500 miles; (b) 3,000 miles; (c) 1,400 
Baikal; (b) Baltic Sea; (c) Aral Sea. miles. 

2. Which of these reaches into the Arctic zone? (a) Which statement best describes Russia? (a) it is 

steppes; (b) wheat belt; (c) tundra. smaller than Red China; (b) it extends from Eu 

it is part of Europe only 


3. The name of the capital of the USSR ( Russia) rope across Asia (« 


Japan’s rising population V. READ THE GRAPH 
Fill in information; underline correct choice 


100 
- l. In what year did Japan's population number 


50 million? 


2. How many millions of people does the space 


between each horizontal line represent? 
3. By how many million did population in 


crease between 1890-1910? 


J;ECITE/D 


4. Japan's population in 1950 was more than 
double the population in 1890. (true or false? 


IN MILLIONS 
8 


5. The graph indicates that Japan’s population 
(a) is expected to increase in the next 20 years; 
(b) will increase for a while, then drop; (c) in 
1970 will be double the 1930 population. 





* Score for Part 2 | 
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Part 3 of Semester Review Test 


Do You KNOW YOUR WORLD? 


Answer any three of the four groups of questions. 
Each group counts 19. Total for this page, 30. 


1. WORLD’S PROBLEMS 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


—1. British Commonwealth: (a) the apartheid laws 
of South Africa aim at separating South Africa 
from the British Commonwealth; (b) Britain has 
extended self-government to many former col- 
onies; (c) Britain has agreed to turn over the 
Rock of Gibraltar to Spain. 

2. Russia: (a) Russia has generally cooperated in 
the U. N. with free world nations in settling dis- 
putes; (b) most experts agree that Russia does 
not have atomic or hydrogen bombs; (c) Russia 
has the largest army in Europe. 

3. China: (a) Formosa is the stronghold of the 
Chinese Nationalists; (b) the Chinese Commu- 
nists control only the northern half of the Chinese 
mainland; (c) Red China and Russia are not on 
friendly terms today. 

. Southeast Asia: (a) Communists have not played 
an important part in the Indo-China war; (b) 
Southeast Asia is important to the world as a 
major source of rubber and tin; (c) the U. S. 
has sent combat troops to Southeast Asia. 

5. Europe: (a) Allied troops are still present in 
Austria and West Germany; (b) Russia is a mem- 
ber of NATO; (c) purpose of the Schuman Plan 
is to set up a European Army for detense against 


possible aggressors 


il. IN THE UNITED STATES 
Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. Each counts 2. Total, 10 


_l. Atomic Energy: (a) President Eisenhower has 
suggested that the nations pool atomic materials 
for peacetime uses; (b) Russia favors, and the 
U. S. opposes, the U. N. plan for controlling 
atomic energy; (c) only the U. S. knows how to 
make an atomic bomb 

2. Puerto Rico: (a) Puerto Rico is a Pacific Ocean 
possession of the U. S.; (b) Puerto Ricans are 
American citizens; (c) the U. S. is firmly opposed 

to granting Puerto Rico complete independence 

. Hawaii-Alaska: Which is not true? (a) opposition 

has been expressed to admitting Alaska as a state 
because it is not fully developed; (b) Hawaii is 
important as the location of a naval base in the 

Alaska and Hawaii were originally 

S. from Russia. 

(a) unemployment has in- 

(b) farm incomes 


Pacific; (c) 
purchased by the U 

. American Industry 
creased in the past three years; 
have steadily increased in the last 10 years; (c) 
the cold war has decreased jobs for engineers. 

. Congress: A law recently passed by Congress: (a) 
outlawed the Communist party; (b) reduced 
Federal taxes on jewelry, furs, and theater admis- 
sions; (c) gave the right to vote to 18-year-olds 








PS FORMOSA. 


a 
Pr <— 








liL KNOW SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. Shade the approximate region on the map that 
is occupied by Viet Narn. 

2. The Chinese Nationalists hold an area on the map. 
Mark this area by the letter N. 

3. Find a region on the map that is held by Great 
Britain and mark it BR. 

1. Draw a hammer-and-sickle symbol on a region 
held by the Chinese Communists. 

5. What country (named on the map 
join the “Southeast Asia alliance’ proposed by Secretary 


has agreed to 


of State John Foster Dulles? ——__ 


IV. FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 
Write the letters A or R, where a statement describes 

a feature of the American or Russian way of life, re- 

spectively. Each counts 1. Total, 19. 

__l. Citizens can criticize the government without 
fear of punishment. 
The government owns and controls practically all 
industry. 
Police must have a search warrant to enter a 
home. 


The government can tell you where to work. 


People worship as they please 


}. The people control the government through their 


elected representatives. 
. The Constitution and courts protect the rights and 
liberties of the people. 
8. There is only one political party. 
__9. Newspapers print the news without censorship. 


__10. The outcome of elections is never in doubt. 


Score for Part 3 


Total score for SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
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Pennant- Winning Brooklyn’s Batboy, 
Charlie Di Giovanna, says 


Short Shots 
ooo “Wilson ts al in th 
wovcve ove wo osteo! "Wilson is always in the 


itters and losing ‘em both! It hap- 
ened recently to Jim Johnston of Nor- 
nandy High in St. Louis. The senior | Dod 3 t ee t 3 
: we 
soutl paw dropped the games, by iden- gers Ss ar ing ine up 
tical 1-0 scores, to Clavton and Fer- 
ison. Poor Jim’s team got only two 
s in each game *‘When you're down on the field 
it’s easy to see why the Dodgers 
> Tom Adler, who manuf**tures sports keep winning. They play heads- 
getting | up ball every minute— just never 
| let up. With baseball their busi- 
ness, it figures they’d be mighty 
careful about their equipment. 
In my time with the club I’ve 





ocks, says athletes’ feet are 
bigger. A generation ago anybody who | 
isked for a size 15 or 16 sock was 
taken to the oddity counter. Nowadays, 


though, they sell 15’s and 16’s by the I : 
load. Adler lists three Minneapolis | noticed that most of ’em use 


Laker cagers as being at the head of | Wilson. The way these Dodgers 
parade: Vern Mikkelson and study the game, Wilson 
| must be best! -- 


the foot 
Clyde Lovellette, each size 16, and 


George Mikan, 15 





> We thought Bob Mathias, the Olym 
pic decathlon champ, had tried every- | 
thing. But he hadn't. Now he’s taking You play a better brand of ball with WILSON 


up golf. His instructor is Ellsworth 
Vines, who first achieved fame as a 





} 
ennis player. 


>» Now that Bobo Newsom’s retired, 
yur idea of the travelingest ball player | 
s Clarence (Hooks) Iott. He’s only 34, | 
uit Hooks, a pitcher, has worn the uni- 
forms of 21 clubs in the majors and 
minors since 1938. Hooks comes from 
Springfield, Md., is now with Miami 
Beach in the  Florida-International 
League. Next stop? Maybe Peoria 


Who makes the best big league Ted Williams Major League Model Roy McMillan Professional Model 
aches? They may not necessarily be This model—endorsed by the The great Cincinnati Redleg 
the best, but there are more former famous Boston Red Sox out- gloveman, Roy McMillan, helped 
pitchers, 16, coaching than any other fielder, Ted Williams— makes the Wilson craftsmen design this 
group. Fourteen ex-catchers, 10 out- hottest drives easy to handle. standout Ball Hawk model. To 
"tilt 1 Features exclusive Grip-Tite convert tough chances into rou- 
fielders, and nine infielders also man . 
; : pocket, streamlined fingers, and tine outs, this glove has Grip- 
f . ( ni y Ty > . eh) 
1e COACIUNE DUKES leather lacing at palm, crotch Tite pocket, hand-formed heel, 
and finger tips. streamlined fingers. 


> 


‘inest basketball court in the world! 

Harlem Globetrotters, who ought Riteweight Lightweight Shoes 

yw, say they found it at the U. of This lightweight model is the finest sprint- 
type shoe in the game for split-second 
starts. Made of genuine Kangaroo, its 
Goodyear welt locks the “‘upper” 
' : and soie together for extra life, 
ct cushion. It’s supposed to have pH bese 

sex ; oi a” while the sponge rubber sock 

bounce to the ounce than an lining provides perfect comfort. 
Finest steel spikes. 


uver in British Columbia. The 
ood maple court rests on a bed 
f springlass and horsehair, making a 


- P WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO e Branch offices in New York, San Francisca 
Kettering. who ¢ oaches foot- ther principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc 


Winifred (Mont.) High, will 
probably think twice before giving any 
re grid lessons to his physical edu- 
ition classes. Kettering decided to Bi League E ul ment 
llustrate a few tactics. He landed in a | E quip 


\ospital with leg injuries received dur- for Boys... 


ng the lesson 7 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO 





E at General Flectric know a 

lot about the value of staying 
in school. For more than sixty years 
we have been selecting promising 
high school and coliege graduates and 
giving them on-the-job training for 
positions of responsibility. The more 
education they bring to us, the faster 
we can help them climb the success 
ladder. 


We realize that some boys and girls 
have to leave school and find work. 
This doesn’t mean they can’t climb 
the ladder. They can if they want to 
keep on learning. 

‘Two things we know well 
a person is satisfied with the ladder 
rung he is perched on, he has stopped 
learning; a man in his mortal life 
cannot reach far enough upward to 
touch the top rung of any ladder 

If you agree with us, but know 
that because of a good personal reason 
you must soon quit school, here iS 
our advice. Do your level best whil 
you are in school, and then on the 
job of your choice substitute hard 
work for the advantages you have 
missed by leaving school. We think 
you should shop for work that in 
cludes on-the-job training, both for 
your hands and your head. [here are 
many non-college men in high positions 
at General Electric. They gave more 
than was expected of them as they 
served their apprenticeships and kept 
on “boning up,” as they clingbed to as- 
signments of increasing responsibility. 

Mainly, these words are aiming to 
reach boys and girls who drop out of 
school as early as legally possible to 
earn a quick dollar. They are the ones 


when 


who are in effect giving away tens of 


thousands of dollars. 


te andar “studies? 


The 1950 Census Report tells us 
that in 1949, of all men 25 years and 
older, those who completed eight 
years of grade school received a 
median income of $2533. Those with 
four years of high school received a 
median wage of $3285. Those who 
stuck out four years of college re- 
ceived a median wage of $4407 

Now money is not the chief aim 
of life. Yet without it, your life partner 
willexperience worry and monotonous 
toil. Your own children will not have 


their fair share of the good things of 


life. You and your family will not 
have a good house in a good neighbor- 
hood. You will likely reproach your- 
self for not being able to provide your 
dependents with the things which in 
your honest moments of self-analysis 
you know you owe them. 

When we say that it's pretty 
wondertul to own an automatic fur- 
nace and an automobile, to dress as 
well as the next family, and to mingle 
vith above-minimum-standard friends 
we sound very, very materialistic 

You may call such an attitude ma 
terialistic if you want to. We simply 
look around us and are forced to call 
such an attitude practical. lowards 
the end of this afternoon, thousands 
of automobiles will leave the parking 
areas of all our General Electric 
plants, and in them will ride more 
thousands of our people, 
them high school and college gradu- 
ates. They will leave for a few hours 
the work projects that are progressing 
in response to their wills. Because 
they are confident that their own 
personal progress advances in direct 
proportion to their own contributions 
to their Company, they will arrive 
home with a sparkling frame of mind. 


most of 


None of them needs say to himself or 
to his family: “I suppose I'll be grind- 
ing away on the same old job the next 
30 vears.”’ 

We think it is practical and right 
to study how better to succeed on 
the job so that you can have a song 
in your heart when you work—and 
after hours. 

\re you beginning to cite examples 
of people you term successful, people 
who ran out on school early in their 
lives? There are indeed plenty of 
examples in your community. But 
you do this: you ask them whether 
they would advise you to stick to 
your studies. 


Let’s look at statistics. 

By grade 8, 20% of all U.S. chil- 
dren have dropped out of school. At 
the end of grade 12, it’s 45°. At 
the end of college’s sophomore year, 
89°> are not in school. At college 
graduation time, only 10°% are left 
of the millions of boys and girls who 
began school at the fac of five or six 

Government surveys tell us further 
that boys and ale drop out before 
elfth grade because 
they (1) dislike school, (2) think it 
would be more fen to work, and (3) 
need money for themselves and their 
families. 

Teachers make you work, plav 
favorites, talk too much, do too much 
of a selling job on staying in school? 
Sure! Our bosses at General Electric 
make us work too. And they play 
favorites: when there are openings 
higher up the ladder they push along 
the hard workers. And talk! Teachers 
talk you into behaving like social 
creatures, into solving difficult prob- 
lems and thereby help build in you 


completing the tw 





the elastic-like qualities that will 
snap you out of the inevitable set- 
backs and propel you forward. A job 
of work is no picnic for the person 

ho doesn’t tackle the impossible 
with a whoop and a holler. 

We with our long memories recall 
nhappy classmates in the upper 
rrades and college. They were the 
ones who elected to take the snap 

rses and dropped out one by one. 
[he happy boys and girls were the 
ones who conquered trig, physics, 
chemistry, economics, philosophy, 
thermodynamics, etc.— and _ then 
signed up for even harder courses. 
[he happy man at General Flectric 
is the one who keeps on studying so 
he dares say to his boss: ““ The Com- 
pany’s not getting its money’s worth 
out of me. Let me sink my teeth into 
a really challenging job.”” This kind 
of perpetual student is the ideal 
clockwatcher; he tries to hold back 
the minute hand as it counts off the 
never-to-be-regained hours. 


We at General Flectric, in urging 
all young people to stay in school, 
sense very keenly the real reason 
why so many drop out. It’s again a 
matter of attitude. 

let's imagine you are doing badly 
in a subject-—say plane geometry. But 
one might you memorize the next 
day's theorems till you can say them 
backward. As soon as the class starts 
next day, you shoot up your hand. . . 
wave it right at the surprised teacher 
till she lets vou recite. It’s like eating 
peanuts; after one taste it’s hard to 
stop. That's the way with success. 

once, if you are in the school 

ms, why don’t you put on a 
performance? It might be contagious, 
and it might be fun. 


In our shops, offices, and labora- 
tories, we at General Electric are 
accustomed to doing jobs that border 

the fringe of the impossible. Be- 
cause so many solutions to problems 
are trotted out early in the morning, 
it ms obvious that mental wheels often 
grind away merrily after work hours, 
from force of habit. Homework? If 
there’s an element of challenge in the 
assignment, it’s homeplay! 


Both at school and at work, there 
are setbacks, and therein lies—espe- 
cially in new experiences—an oppor- 
tunity for vigorous workouts. Men 
with strong character, with a capacity 
for success, capitalize upon setbacks. 
Selective Service can, for example, 
steal so many months out of a man’s 
life, or it can provide such advantages 
as teaching the fundamentals of elec- 
tronics, machine tool operation, the 
mathematics of trajectories, the count- 
less business skills utilized in the 
handling of men and material. 

People who stick to their studies 
get ideas. When our own scientists 
and engineers became aware that they 
couldn't get close enough to the “hot” 
parts of an atomic reactor to make 
adjustments and pick up things, they 
dreamed up remotely controlled me- 
chanical hands. Back in 1944, an 
engineer looked at a straight fluores- 
cent lamp and said: “‘Let’s bend it in 
a circle so that it will be adaptable for 
table lamps and other home uses.” 
There were problems! But research 
and development men studied how to 
meet those problems, and the Circline 
came into being. In the last 15 years, 
so many problems have been solved 
at General Electric, so many ideas 
have been developed that didn’t exist 
before, that, as a result, an estimated 
40,000 new jobs have been created. 

Industry has always placed a great 
deal of value on bold, original think- 
ing. Yet average young people by 
their very nature are such conform- 
ists! It is so much easier to be one 
of the regular fellows. We read and 
agreed with some comments in the 
New York 7imes on this subject the 
other day: “If (the true business of 
a liberal education is greatness), edu- 
cation even at the high school level 
should be aimed at greatness . . . It 
comes more often from the student 
who has the determination and cour- 
age to swim against patterns around 
him . . . (The individual thinker) is 
a pretty important fellow. For details, 
read the history books.”’ 

More companics have an eye on 
you than you can ever guess. Thou- 
sands of recruiting specialists are 
interviewing high school and college 
seniors and checking their records. 
All of them want to know: What 
subjects did you take? How well did 
you do in them? 

If you are a high school senior 
seeking permanent employment, will 
you squeeze dry the employing com- 


pany’s resources to give you as nearly 
as possible a college education? If you 
are a college graduate, will you keep 
on trying to gain more skill and 
knowledge in an almost endless va- 
riety of training opportunities? 

General Electric has been a 
“school’’ ever since its incorporation 
in 1892. In one field alone, the Eng: 
necring Program, the Company has 
given on-the-job traming to more 
than 25,000 men 


While you are shopping for oppor- 
tunity, yoy will read such paragraphs 
as the next two, taken from a booklet 
called “10 Programs for College 
Graduates.” 

“These programs, diverse as they 
are, have certain common character 
istics. In all courses, while learning 
new skills, the individual has a well- 
paid job and is given commensurate 
responsibility. He has the best of 
equipment at his disposal and he 
works side by side with leading men 
in his field. Through job rotation 
during training he learns much about 
the Company's varied operations and 
is in a good position to decide which 
type of work most interests him 

“Nor is his job decision necessarily 
final. As he moves up, he may be a 
candidate for any job im any dk part- 
ment in the Company. General Elec- 
tric placesno limitations on the career 
positions for which a man is eligible. 
The only limitations are that man’s 
own interests and abilities.” 

Will your job shopping be real 
shopping or window shopping? It wall 
be a crying shame if you have to 
admit sadly to yourself as you read 
paragraphs similar to the quoted ones 
that: “These opportunities aren't 
for me.” 

Your potential employer wants to 
know whar you have to offer. With 
that information, he can help you find 
your starting place on the success 
ladder. And you can determine with 
some accuracy your rate of climb 
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(Continued from page 7) 
Australian and New Zealand dele- 
gates. Australia and New Zealand 
are partners of the U. S. in the “An- 
zus Pact” for defense against aggres- 
sion in Asia. 


“Teahouse” Is Tops 


The Teahouse of the August 
Moon has made a clean sweep of 
this year’s top drama awards. 

Teahouse is a hit play in New 
York and London—and also in Oki- 
nawa. On that far-away Pacific island, 
a part-American, part-Okinawan 
cast is presenting this comedy about 
the U. S. occupation of Okinawa. 

The play has won the Antoinette 
Perry and New York Drama Critics 
Circle awards. Last week it added 
another coveted award—the $500 
Pulitzer Prize for the best original 
American play of the year. 

The Pulitzer Prizes were founded 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer, a Hun- 
garian immigrant who became a 
leading figure in American journal- 
ism. In his will he gave $2,000,000 to 
Columbia University to found a 
school of journalism. The trustees of 
Columbia make the annual Pulitzer 
Prize awards from this fund. 

In addition to Teahouse, this 
years awards included: $500 to 
Charles A. Lindbergh's autobiog- 
raphy The Spirit of St. Louis (best 
American biography ); $500 to Bruce 
Catton’s A Stillness at Appomattox 
(best work in American history); 
gold medal to Newsday, a Long Is- 
land newspaper, for exposing scan- 
dals at New York harness racing 
tracks; awards of $1000 each for out- 
standing individual achievements in 
journalism. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


TURKEY'S “INS” remain “in” for 
another four years. The Democratic 
party of 70-year-old President Celal 
Bayar, who visited the UV. S. early 
this year, was returned to power in 
the Turkish national elections this 
month. The Democrats won about 
95 per cent of the 541 seats in the 
new parliament. The new parliament 
will name a president for a four-year 
term. 


THE “HALL OF OUR HISTORY” 
plan has been dropped. This was a 
project to build a huge granite me- 
morial on a hill in Georgia. Scenes 
from U. S. history were to be pic- 


























New York Times map 


A crack in a rocky ledge of Contractor's 
Hill poses the threat of a landslide 
that might block the Gaillard Cut, a ‘‘bot- 
tleneck’’ section of the Panama Canal. 





tured on nine-story-high, open-air 
panels. A spokesman said that the 
public had not contributed enough 
money toward the venture to make 
it possible. 


Fear Canal Rock Slide 


Emergency work is under way 
to prevent a rock slide that might 
close the Panama Canal. 

A huge crack, 600 feet deep, has 
developed on Contractor's Hill be- 
side the Gaillard Cut (see map). 
Some observers fear that part of the 
rocky hill may come tumbling down 
into the canal. 

When the crack was first noticed 
several years ago, it could easily be 
stepped across. {t has been growing 
wider. A recent earthquake and the 
beginning of the rainy season have 
increased the danger. Digging crews 
are working to remove surface rock, 
in the hope of preventing the crack 
from widening still further. Maj. 
General John S. Seybold, governor of 
the Canal Zone, said he thought the 
emergency work would prevent the 
threatened landslide. 


“Slow Down and Live” 


“Slow down and live” is the 
theme of a traffic safety cam- 
paign launched by 24 states. 

Plans for the campaign were laid 
by governors of states from Maine 
to Texas, during a meeting with 
President Eisenhower. 

The governors pledged themselves 
to a safety drive against speeding 
and reckless motoring. The drive 
will run from Memorial Day, May 
30, to Labor Day, September 6. 
In this period the highways are 
crowded with vacationers and week- 


enders. During a similar campaign 
in 11 north eastern states last year, 
traffic accidents dropped as speeding 
arrests increased. 

The governors campaign follows 
up the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Highway Safety, which 
sought ways of reducing the high- 
way death toll (see news pages, 
February 17 issue ). 

Highways are a little safer this 
year than last, according to figures 
from the National Safety Council. A 
total of 2,550 persons were killed in 
traffic accidents during March—a de- 
crease of nine per cent from March, 
1953. The highway death total for 
the first three months of this year 
was 7,920. This is four per cent less 
than the first three months of 1953. 

“If this improvement should con- 
tinue for the entire year,” said 
Council President Ned H. Dearborn, 
“the 1954 traffic death toll would be 
the smallest since 1950.” 

rs oO oO 
Airlines’ Safest Year 

U. S. air lines shared the safety 
spotlight, too. During 1953 they 
made their best safety record in his- 
tory. 

The air lines had an accidental 
death rate in 1953 of only .48 deaths 
for each 100,000,000 passenger-miles 
flown. This compares with a mark 
of .90 in 1952 and 1.5 in 1951. Pas- 
senger-miles of an airplane flight 
are figured by multiplying the num- 
ber of passengers by the number 
of miles the plane flies 


Quick Quiz 
We, os 
ON THE ~ NEWS 
Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 

Show you know your geography by 
correcting italicized word by 
writing the correct word in the margin. 

“Tll be home soon after accompany- 
ing Queen Mary II of Britain on a 
round-the-world trip. On the first lap 
of the journey, we went through Gail- 
lard Cut of the Suez Canal, and then to 
Australia and New Guinea, which with 
the U.S. are the members of the Anzus 
Pact. We stopped at the island of Cam- 
bodia, a Commonwealth natign off the 
southern tip of India, and then pro- 
ceeded to Aden, a protectorate of Italy 
on the Arabian peninsula. After dedi- 
cating the Owen Falls dam on the 
Congo River in Africa, we visited Gi- 
braltar, a British fortress that is claimed 
by France.” 

Answers in Teacher Edition. 


each 





we FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


ur Priceless 
Freedoms 


How can we protect 
and preserve them? 


EACE—with treedom and justice. 

Those are our goals. 

The Communists say they want 
peace. But the price they offer for 
peace is slavery and tyranny. We 
cannot pay that price 

Does that 


var to settle out quarrel] with com- 
i) 


mean we must go to 
wnismM 

It is true that we always face the 
danger that war mav come. That is 
vhy we keep ou 
and why we help arm our 
ilies. But President Eisenhower 
pledged recently that America will 


armed forces 


strong 


tart a war 
can win this “cold 
without 


} | 
peneve we 


igainst communism 


ning it into a “shooting war.” We 
ve that the Soviet empire can- 
held together forever by 

ind secret police We be- 

it the spirit of freedom will 

ym within the 

tear the 
ipart. On perhaps the 
them 
other for 


captive 


It will Russian 


1 


rs Will lestrov 


\ th ( ich 


WI 
Know your enemy, 


1 


the last article of our 
ommunism” se- 
have tried to 


true tace of commn- 


wers ( 


eries we 


us sum up the facts: 

Russians aim to rule the 

will never have enough 

itory—until they have spread their 
lave system to every land. 

b) The Russians encourage their 
satellites (like North Korea and Red 
China) to grab parts of the free 
world. 

c) The Russians have powerful 
armed forces. They'll use these ar- 
mies—if and when they believe they 
can smash the free world’s resistance. 





RIGHT 
TO A 
FAIR TRIAL 























FREEDOM 
1S ALL 
AROUND YOU 


But they prefer to weaken the free 


world, so thev can grab territory 
without shooting 
2. Be alert for 
within.” 
How do the Communists go about 
gaining territory without fighting? 


They have set up Communist parties 


“attacks from 


in every country. The members of 
these parties plot against their own 
vovernments. They promote strikes 
and riots. They help Russian 

get information on our armed forces 
and industries. In time of war the 
Communists would help the Rus- 
sians all they could. 

Another way that Russia attacks 
the free world from within is by try- 
ing to split the U. S. from our allies. 
For Communist propa- 
ganda tells the French: “The Ameri- 
cans want to drag you into war.” At 
the same time, Communist propa- 
ganda tells Americans: “The French 
won't fight.” We must beware of 
these “big lies” aimed at dividing the 
free world. 

3. Be calm and patient. 

We have nothing to fear. Ou 


spies 


instance, 





FREEDOM 
OF 
RELIGION 











SECURITY 
OF PERSON 
AND HOME 











FREEDOM 
OF 
ASSEMBLY 














FREEDOM 
OF 
SPEECH 

















military forces can protect us. Our 
people are united. Our industries are 
the greatest in the world. We dont 
need to get excited and start a fight 
that might lead to World War III. 
But we must be alert and watchful. 
We must be prepared to live through 
a long period of danger 

1. Have faith in our freedoms, 

The like to 


frighten us into copying their ways. 


a 
Communists would 


They would like to get each of us 
suspecting and spying on his neigh 
bors. They would like to make ps 
afraid of any man with unpopular 
bpinions. Syppose we make it hard 
for men to think for themselves, or 
to dare to differ with the majority. 
Then the Communists would have 
They would 
the ways in 
makes progress. 


won a great victory 
have blocked 
which our nation 
And if we ourselves use the Commu- 
nists’ methods, we lose the very 
freedoms we are fighting to keep. 

So let us stick to our own way of 
freedom. Then we will remain 
strong. We will win this “cold war” 
against communism. 


one ot 
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Words at Work 


Words defined here appear in 
articles in this issue. 


Great Plains. (p. 8)—The broad, flat 
prairie lands of the U. S. They extend 
from North Dakota to Texas, and from 
the Mississippi River to the Rockies 

meridian (p. 8)—A line of longitude. 
Longitude lines are imaginary half cir 
cles running north and south from pole 
to pole over the face of the globe. By 
counting from one to another, we can 
determine distances and give locations 
east and west around the earth. Longi 
tude lines are numbered from the prime 
meridian, which runs through Green 
wich, England. The 100th meridian, re 
ferred to in the article, is 100 degrees 
of longitude west of Greenwich. A de 
gree of longitude varies in length from 
69.17 miles at the equator to zero at 
the poles. 

topsoil (p. 8)—The layer of soil, at 
the surface of the land, which contains 
nearly all the minerals that plants need 
in order to grow., In most places the 
topsoil extends down only a few inches 
or a few feet. 

erosion (p. 10)—The “wearing-away” 
of soil by the action of water and wind. 





Conservation 
(Continued from page 10) 


whole nation poorer. The government 
must safeguard the public interest and 
use its power to prevent misuse.” The 
Federal and state governments have 
passed many laws enforcing conserva- 
tion, but the debate goes on. 

How we solve the problem of con- 
servation means a lot to YOU..It may 
determine how strong your nation’s de- 
fenses will be, how prosperous a work- 
ing career you'll have, whether your 
children will find America stil] “a land 
of opportunity.” 

Thotisands of teens are on the “con- 
servation team.” Boy and Girl Scouts 
plant tree seedlings. Members of 4-H 
stage conservation 
farming. Audubon Junior Clubs help 
care for wildlife. Teen-agers help fight 
organiza- 


demonstrations of 


forest fires as volunteers in 


tions such as the Green Guards of Ore- 
gon. 

In 1946, Outdoor Life 
conducted a_ nation-wide 
the best-written “conservation pledge.” 
The winning entry—in poster form—is 
distributed at cost price by Outdoor 
Life to all who want it. Thousands of 
these posters appear on the walls of 
club headquarters, and 
throughout the 


magazine 


contest for 


schoolrooms, 


sportsmen’s societies 








ICE CREAM 






TODAY Ice cream is every- 

body’s favorite. Ameri- 
cans consume billions of pints 
annually. Fortunately, ice cream is 
as nourishing as it is delicious. It 
offers top quality protein, calcium, 
riboflavin, and Vitamin A. Eat it 
often, plain or with fruit sauces, 


was once a luxury for 
the rich. King Charles |! 
of England gave his chef a pen- 
sion to keep the method of making 
ice cream a secret, so that it would 
be served only at the royal table. 
























U. S. today. This famous pledge signi- 
fies the determination of Americans to 
keep our nation strong through con- 
servation: 

“I give my pledge as an American 
to save and faithfully to defend from 
waste the natural resources of my 
country—its soil and minerals, its for- 
ests, waters, and wildlife.” 








Wi Good. 
i“ Save your money. 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. 
Wi Fair 


iA THE CAINE MUTINY. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Stanley Kramer. 
Directed by Edward Dmytryk.) 


Herman Wouk’s novel about a (purely 
fictitious) mutiny aboard a U. S. mine- 
sweeper during World War II has been 
condensed for screen purposes. Pro- 
ducer Stanley Kramer has carefully 
lifted out the action and skipped the 
subtleties. In the hands of a_high- 
powered, high-priced cast~-Humphrey 
Bogart, Jose Ferrer, Van Johnson, Fred 
MacMurray—the result is a dramatic 
clash of forceful pe rsonalities. 

Combat the Pacific 
ships caught in raging seas, the tense 
trial sequence above all, the fine 

of its top-flight cast make 
Mutiny one of the most dra- 


sceres in and 


and, 
performance 
The Caine 


matic shows of the vear. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don’t miss. “MiMGood 
Mi Fair Save your money 


Drama: “~““//The Conquest of Ever- 
est. AMMA Annapurn. 44M Knights 
of the Round Table 444 Julius Caesar. 
vev-rThe Cruel Sea. 444 Beat the 
ad al a al 


Devil. 44“ Robinson Crusoe 
Roman Holiday. “~“@“Rhapsody. “wi 
The Robe. 44wH4 All the Brothers Were 


Valiant. 461“ Riot in Cell Block 11. 44H 


Mogambo. #~4Take the High Ground. 
44-Master of Ballantrae. ~“/Tennes- 
( hamp WA tle; hant Walk. ~Bot- 
Bay Mi2The Glass Web i# Project 
M-7. “Othell 
Musical: “Brigadoon. “vv 
The Glenn Miller Story. “~/4“/MGive a 
Girl a Break. 464“ Gilbert and Sullivan. 
W424! 444Calamity Jane ad al 
Lucky Me. @Red Garters. #M@The Ed- 
die Cantor Storv. 4M@New Faces. #“Rose 
Marie 


Comedy: “““#Knock on Wood. 
wvve-it Should Happen to You. “www 
The Long, Long Trailer. “Forever 
Female. “Casanova’s Big Night 

Documentary: “““The Living Des- 
ert. M/A Queen Is Crowned. -¥# 
The Sea Around Us. ##Song of the Land. 





The Distaff Side 


By Barbara MacDonald, Clifton (N. J.) High School 


*Starred words refer to women 
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STUDENTS are invited 
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to submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 











lication 











which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 


knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 








which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme. 






























































tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep 
e copy os puzzles can- 
not be returned. Give 





and grade. Address: 





Puzzle Editor, World 








Answers in next week's 
issue 

















Belonging to father 
Bizet’s opera heroine 
Eve's 
Rov Rogers 
Evans 
Writes World Week's “dating” 


husband 


wite, actress 


Sumac s with unusual 
tbh 

Vere | radium 
thbr 
remedied 


t Surprise 


Margaret Chase 
witchcraft trials 


important words of a marriage 


ny 


tar Faye 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Opposite (abbr.) 
Andrea Meade 
woman 

Place (abbr.). 
Fish eggs 

Our Miss Brooks 


famous U. &. 


3. King (French 


Negative particles 
Social worker who founded Hull 
Addams 


Women 


House, 
Wrote Little 


Most unusual 


youngest child. 


ith 


Mama s 
Hebrew 
Durocher’s wife 
Decimeter (abbr 
Road (abbr 
A month and a 
Shade trees 
Closer 
‘The Div Tie 
Mongrel dog 
Worn by a baby while 
Habits 

Hoose 
Reproa hn 
Dancer Vera 
Friend (French 
Coinpensation 

Swans 
back in mo c 
Steer an 
Romeo an 


Piece 


io! 


Bernhardt.” 


eating 


CONIC. 


5. Observe 


of water 


of the Met 


Small bodys 
Soprano Lily 
Enclosure (abbr.). 


. Girl’s name 
. Theref« Te 


tbbr 


Joined 


ence, or any field of | 


For any original puzzle | 
published we will pay | 
you $10. Entries must | 
include puzzle, defini- | 


name, address, school, | 


Week, 33 W. 42 St. | 
New York 36, N. Y. | 


in Scholastic | 
Magazines. Each pur- 
tle should be built | 
around one subject, 


Mins! ¢ Pi 
00 — 


hyvillon 


All your life long you will wear your 
Hamilton with an extra touch of pride. 


There is no finer watch. 


CROYDON “chi” 
sealed against 
moisture and dirt, 
S690 50 


NADINE 
with bracelet, 


CARLTON 
with matching 
band, $67.50 


Prices include kede 


It means so much more 
to give—or get—a 


Send name 
Watch Com- 
CGruwe 


PREE: color folder of 1954 watch styles 
and addrese to Dept. S-17, Hamilton 


, pany Lancaster, Pa 
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Have your Racket Strung with 


GUT 







and better control, 


VICTOR SPORTS, incorporated + Chicage 37, Illinois 





Do as carpenters do—fill all 
cracks and saw marks with 
smooth-finish Plastic Wood 
Plastic Wood handles like 
putty and hardens into real 
wood. 


‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 





you 
NEED 
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WAYS TO PLAY BETTER 
TENNIS AND BADM.NTON ! 


2 
(1)Use JUNEMAN | 
GENUINE GUT STRINGS | 


a better control faster 
tion longer service | 
At Your" ‘Restringer or Sporting Goods 


; 

i 

I 

Store 
GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 

1 (2) 

1 

I 


“TENNIS AND BADMINTON STROKES” | 


The experts tell you how to play the game the i 
right way! Clearly illustrated 
Write today to Dept. 8C. : 


|THE E.P. JUNEMAN CORP. ! | 
1100 W. 47th Place ° Chicage 9, iil. 


ser ea gm RT capil tad 


Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 
the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
... genuine gut at its best. 









For added power | 


play a Davis Tennis Racket | 








ay Head 


™ Yd. 


' My mother 


says I spend too 
much time on extra- 
curricular activities 
at school, and not 
enough at home. 
I'm never out late 
week ~ nights, 
and I spend at least 
two afternoons a 
week at home. Isn't 
that enough time at home? 


f 


on 





Gay Head 


A. It all depends on how you spend 
your at-home time, ther or not 
your extra-curricular life 
all the time you give it 
should help you find out where 
stand 

To begin with, do you spend enough 
time at home to fulfill all your practical 
obligations to your family—to keep your 
room in order, the table for 
dinner and help with the dishes, play 
games with your kid brother or read an 
occasional story to your little and 
keep your clothes neat? A smoothly-run 
household is the result of teamwork, 
and you can’t blame Mom for objecting 
if you don’t do your part. 

Next, and in many cases even more 


and W he 
really deserves 
These questions 
you 


own set 


sister, 











important, are you neglecting your fam- 
ily’s friendship? Do you take the time 


to tell Mom and Dad about your “out- 
side” doings? Do you bring your friends 
home sometimes, so your family can get 
to know them, too? Do you join in the 
family fun with real enthusiasm—often? 

Extra-curricular activities are a fine 
means of making new friends and dis- 
covering new interests, but they can 
harm—rather than help—you if you get 
into them over your head. 


Q. How can you discourage off-color 
jokes at a party? 


A. By having something better to 
talk about—by having a sure-fire joke 
up your sleeve (maybe you'll find one 
on page 23?), the kind at which every- 
one will laugh and to which no one will 
object. 

Off-color jokes are rarely funny; the 
punch lines are often downright dull or 
just plain stupid. Most of the suspense 
comes from wondering how far “out of 
bounds” the teller dares go. Off-colo1 
jokesters get a thrill out of seeing just 
how shocking they can be and still get 
with it. If they don’t get any re- 
sponse from the audience, though, 
they'll give up the act. 

You won't prove your point by lec- 
turing or retreating into a cold and 
stony silence. The best reaction is no 
If you think a story is in bad 
taste, you shouldn't pretend amuse- 
ment, but you should show that you can 
offer a satisfactory substitute. 


away 


reachon. 





YOU SOLVE IT? 


White, Black, or Gray? 


As Frank came into the 
late afternoon, mother looked 
up and greeted him casually: “Hi there. 
What have you been up to this after- 
noon?” 

“Oh, a ball game at 
school,” Frank after- 
wards some of _ fellows stopped off 
for sodas at the Drug.” 

Actually, that pane all Frank had 
done that afternoon. He’d also driven 
out of town with Gus Hampton. But he 
thought his parents might not approve 
of that, so he’d decided not to tell them 
about it. 








living room 


one his 


there 
answered 


was 
“and 


ornel 


1. If you were Frank’s mother, would 
you have assumed from what he said 
that he’d done nothing important ex- 
cept going to the ball game and having 
a soda with the fellows? Is that what 


part of the truth sometimes the same 
thing as telling a lie? Why do witnesses 


in court have .to swear to tell “the 
whole truth’? 
2. Suppose Frank reasoned that if 


he told his mother where he'd really 
been, he’d just cause trouble. Was he 
justified in not telling her “in order to 
the family’? Do you 
think it’s likely that he didn’t 
“confess” because he was afraid of be- 
ing punished? Would it have made any 
difference if his mother hadn’t asked 
him where he’d been, and he’d just kept 


keep peace in 
more 


quiet about it? 

3. Is a “big lie” worse than a “little 
white lie”? Is it as necessary to be com- 
pletely honest about little things as 


about important matyers? Is lying “an 
easy way out” of difficult situations? Or 
is it a way to lose the respect and trust 
of others—and your own sense of what 
is honorable and what is dishonorable? 
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Frank wanted her to believe? Is telling 
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Mistaken Identity 


“Hello.” 
Hello.” 
Is that vou, Sam?” 
Yeh, this is Sam.” 


“You don’t sound like Sam.” 

This is Sam speaking all right.” 

Are you sure this is Sam?” 
Certainly, this is Sam!” 

Well, listen, Sam This is Bill. Lend 


fifty de lars 


Al] right. I'll tell him when he comes 


Going—Going—Gone! 


It’s Jan August's story about 
the woman. whose upstairs neighbor 
mstantly plaved the saxophone. One 
day she shouted up to him, “If you 
don’t stop playing that thing, I'll go 
crazy! 
‘But, madam came the reply, “I 
stoppe d an how ago!” 
America Weekly 
Friend in Need 
Get a triend to witness your signa- 
ture,” the lawyer said to the man who 
had come to him for legal advice and 
ounsel 
Have got any friends,” the man 
ae baseball umpire.” 
Phoenix Flame 
No Change 
\firs. J.: “John doesn’t seem as well 
lressed as when you married him five 
ears ago “ 
Mrs. B That's strange. He’s wear 
t} same suit.” 

















SB Ste 


vens In Redbook 
‘So much for the actual news, folks— 
and now ten minutes of guesswork... 


“ 








Historical Romance 
Napole on k, knock!” 
Josephine: “Who's there?” 
Napoleon: “Elba.” 
Josephine Elba who?” 
Napole on "Elba 
a taxi, 


down to get vou in 
honey.” 


(ulifornia Pelican 


ideal Deal 
Flash! rhis bull 


from the Univ 


protesso: Ss hav ¢ 


tin was just received 
of Utopia: All 
igreed on the follow- 
ing examination plan: They will be 
conducted in the student lounge. The 
first exam will consist of a bridge party; 


rsity 
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For Your Family and Friends . . . For 
College or Employment Applications 


2'2 x 3'2 inch 


WALLET- 
SIZE 
PHOTOS 


Made From Your 
GRADUATION 
PORTRAIT 


er any Photo or Negative 
Beautiful satin-texture prints on 
double-weight paper. Send us 
your photo or negative with one 
dollar. We return prints promptly 





a 


Post 





next, the students will be served 
pheasant under glass; a skiing trip will 
be third, and the fourth and last exam | 
will be an informal dance. Favors at | 
this festive affair will be straight “A” | 
report cards, and graduate fellowships | 


will be door prizes. Attendance is a 


pulsory 
Miss Spectator 


Voice of Experience 
‘What's the 


freshman and a 
“Well, a 

wants, and a 

have it.” 


difference between a 
senior? 
knows what 


know s he 


freshman he | 


senior can't} 





Enough’s Enough 


asked 
ot 


by 
the 


boy was 


is the 


A small 


his teacher 


Russia 
“What 
Communist Party? 
He promptly replied 
1 hes + 
“Idiot!” the 
meant how many members does it have 
get five feet 
answered the boy. 


size 


‘Five teet, two 


exploded teacher I 
two inches?’ 
“My 
father night 
he puts his — to his chin and says 
‘I've had the Communist Party up to 
here! 


How do you 
“Well 


is six feet tall and every 


‘ 


Changing Partners 
church | 


Ann was all eves at the 


Little 


wedding. “Did the lady change her 
mind?” she whispered to her mothe: 
“No, dear. What makes you think 
so?” 
‘’Cause she went up the aisle with | 


one man and came back with another.” 


Caught by a Cuckoo 


I was in a bad predicament yester- 
day morning,” said Butch toe Chuck. | 

“How was that?” 

“Why, I came 
father heard me ng said, ‘Butch, what 
time is it?’ I said, ‘Only twelve, Dad,’ 
and just then that cuckoo clock of ours | 
sang out three times.” 

“What do?” 

‘Why, I to 
cuckoo nine 


home late, and my 


asked Chuck 


there 


did you 
had 


times 


stand and 


” 
more 


|'SLUGGER’S 


League / 


with original picture unharmed. 


KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE ® 
BOX 6364-S- PHILA. 39, PA. 


“ye 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS 


CHOICE 
In 
Every 


Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer's or send Se 

in coin to Hillerich @ 
Bradsby Co., Louja- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. S-32 


Send for your 


“lh LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


poet S Wags) 


WERE BRADY C 
COTES. » 













LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” beng) 45¢ each 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEM-PENCIL 


ee eee 

| HILLERICH & BRADSEY CO., Loviswitle 2, Ky., Dept. 5-32 1 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
Miniature Bats @ 4c each 





| Please send me_ 


| 4c each 


1 Name___ 


| Aooress__ 
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\ CITY and STATE 






















Dnive Safely... 
Dnaive Kefreshed 


“COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 





There’ this about Coke ... 


“You cant beat the real thing” 


When you have a yen for refreshment, 
look for the familiar red sign 

that invites you to stop and enjoy 

the real thing—Coca-Cola. 

Nothing else tastes so right 

und restores you so pleasantly as 
ice-cold Coke. Wherever you go, 
pause... have a Coke 


-..and drive safely, refreshed. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Off the Press 


Our American Democracy: A Compre- 
hensive Series of Charts explaining 
the Government of the Republic of 
the United States and the Way of 
Life of the American People, by 
Robert B. Weaver and Rollin B. 

Educational Map and Chart 
Syracuse, Indiana. Guide 

and 38 Charts, $59. 


Pose 
YETVICE 
Book. 236 pp., 


The authors of these charts on 
American government and the accom 
panving teacher's guide believe that 
Our traditional curriculum fails to de- 
objectives that are essential 
American citizenship.” They 
traditiona! curriculum 
evised with emphasis upon the 


ve lop the 
good 


" ’ 
that the 


udies 

harts are 35 x 44 inches and are 
sraphed in pastel colors. The cap- 

ire simple and suitable for the 
ipper elementary school grades. While 
irts attempt to be inclusive, they 
try to do too much. They fall 
uch broad categories as frame- 
of our government, government in 
industrial rela- 
n of people to government, purpose 
government, and preserving our tra- 


~ 


the ( h 


ration, democracy, 


iitions 
The teacher's guide includes objec 
teaching democracy which are 
accepted. Part II of the guide 
develops chart. This includes a 
explanation of the background 
hart; suggestions for emphasis 


i”? 
videly 
each 
short 
yr the 
lass, including a list of questions; 


ind pupil activities 


{ Visual History of the United States, 
by Harold U. Faulkner. Illustrated by 
Graphics Institute. Henry Schuman, 


N. ¥. 199 pp., $5 


Students of American history will be 
mpressed by the brilliant illustrations in 
this volume which capture the main de- 
velopments in the story of the United 
States from the colonial period to the 
election of President Eisenhower. They 
are in red, black. grev, and white. They 
iot only have eve-appeal, but they are 
sound scholarship. Supple 

well-known svmbols of the 
are maps and: imag 


ond am 
menting the 
Graphics Institute 
native line drawings 

There are nine units in,the book, in- 
intellectual and cultural 
is treated in units 

and 9 Treaty 

ough World War I and again in‘a 
section entitled. “The United States as 
2 World Power.” ‘_he New Deal is 
treated in friendly fashion in Unit 8. 
Four of the units are given to the period 
hefore 1865. Pol given 


ible treatment throughout. 


, 
uding one on 

life. Foreign policy 

Gret fro, +} 

irst from ve Jay 


t il historv is 


Facing each of the graphic aids, or 
accompanying it on the 8% x 11-inch 
pages, is a narrative by the scholarly 
Harold U. Faulkner, professor of history 
at Smith College. Unfortunately, he at- 
tempts to do too much in too little 
space. The result is a fact-packed his 
tory which lacks the sparkle of the 
drawings it is intended to supplement. 
The brief overviews of each unit are 
suggestive. In this case, there are 75, 
000 words of narrative—too many for a 
text which purports to be a visualized 
history of the United States 


How and Where to Get a Summer Job, 
by Tom Riley and Ione R. Henrick- 
son. Popular Mechanics Press, Chi- 
cago 1], Ill. 155 pp., 75¢ (paper 
covers). 


High school students and vocational 
guidance counselors will find this book- 
let a practical guide to numerous sum- 
mer jobs. It is realistic about summer 
pay, hours, and the nature of the work 
in a host of jobs from those in adver- 
tising agencies through vacht clubs. 

Do's and don'ts on getting jobs are 
given, including the sound observation 
“more students obtain vacation jobs 
through family and friends than through 
any single source.” There is a chapter 
on summer jobs with Federal agencies 
(including non-civil service jobs) and 
another on a “summer job” with the re- 
serve components of the armed services. 
A summary of the child-labor laws of 
the 48 states concludes the booklet. 


The Pool of Knowledge; How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills, by 
Katherine B. Shippen. Harper, N. Y. 
148 pp., $2.50 


“Poverty, ignorance, si kness, the 
sad trio” are being combated by the 
United Nations in many parts of the 
world. By pooling the knowledge of na- 
tions, the people of backward lands are 
being helped. The technical assistance 
comes not only from the industrialized 
world, but from other 
Javanese “fish-farm- 


countries of the 
“backward” areas 
ers,” for example, have helped Haitians 
to grow fish which have added protein 
to the native diet 

How the world technical 
knowledge is being drawn upon to aid 
needy nations is the subject of Miss 
Shippen’s book. Developments in El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Bolivia, Yugoslavia, 
India, and several 


| 
pool of 


Egypt, Libya, Iran 
other countries are described simply 
and with feeling Some historical back- 
ground, the lives, the people, and the 
voven deftly into 


project under way art 
Hurwitz 


each chapter Howarp I 


3-T 


A Guide for Studying 


“Why Stick to Your Studies?” 
(in this issue) 


Aims 


To emphasize the material, social, 
and esthetic values to be gained through 


getting an eglucation 


Discussion Questions 


A. Based on the text: How does an 
education help you to get ahead faster 
in the business world? Why are you 
likely to lose “tens of thousands of 
dollars” by quitting school before you 
graduate? Why do young people quit 
school? What other ways are there to 
solve school problems? What is an 
“ideal clockwatcher” like? What is a 
conformist? Why it is easy to become 
a conformist? Why would a major com 
pany such as General Electric Company 
urge young people to continue their 
educations? 

B. Other considerations: Why is an 
education important for happiness in 
the social world? Why is an education 
likely to make you a better citizen? 
Why do schools teach such courses as 
art, music, literature? Why do schools 
urge students to join such organizations 
as Camera Club, Speakers’ Bureau, 
Drama Club, Nature Club? Why do 
schools urge you to take part in an 
athletics pfogram? Does your high 
school record count when come 
to look for a job? Why do the people 
who get ahead in industry usually keep 
on learning most of their working ca 
reers? How does industry help workers 
to continue their educations? 


you 


Student Activities 


1. Interview several people—prefer 
ably under 30 years of age—who left 
high school before they graduated. 
Ask them: Would you advise me to 
finish high school? Why? Or why not? 
Report your findings to the class, 

2. Make a list of the jobs which do 
not require a high school education. 
Do they pay well even during a depres 
sion? Are they “blind alley” jobs or do 
they offer real opportunities for the fu 
ture? 

3. Make a list of jobs—that interest 
you—which require a college education 
Are you taking the required courses in 
high school in order to get into college 
for advanced study in these job fields? 

4. Make a list of all the advantages 
that a high school education can give 
you. Then list advantages 
you might receive from a college educa 
tion. Make ral or written re 
port on your findings 


additional 


a short 
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At Our Corner 


that they initiate 


N( I a ear in May Sch ylastic Mag- Qur six classroom 
azines entertain the members of thei1 total of 31 members 


Editorial Advisory Boards for an impor- Advisory Boards 
tant two-day conference. This year the 
held on May 22-23 


42nd 


conference will be Scholastic; 
it the Scholastic offices 33 West 
Street, N York City 

At these annual meetings, the con- 
tents of all our magazines for the past 


-4 


} 


tary grades The 

vear are evaluated, arid editorial pro- | 
] 

grams and problems for the coming _ lish, 

] 


ear are thoroughly discussed. The en- grades. Others are 


tire editorial staff participates, and our 
editors and writers profit immensely by 


I 
rience ft our ad- schools Wr ¢€ 


nd ex} 
sers. Ma | ted by our 


the wisdom 


editors grow out of sug 
advisers and the stim 


English, Literary Cat 
eight for 
and World Week, both tor high school 
social studies: and eight for NewsTime, 


our publication for the middle elemen- 


members are classroom teachers of Eng- 
social studle 
subject supervisors 
in city school systems, curriculum au- 
thorities, or professors from university 


rgestions from our 


i ey 


Approximately half the members re- 
tire each year, in order to maintain con 
tinuity from one year to the next and to 
provide a constant influx of fresh abili- 
ties and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the 
subject-matter advisory boards, the ex- 
ecutives of Scholastic also meet with 
the members of the National Advisor, 
Council. This group, composed of lead- 
ing school administrators, city super- 
intendents, and high school principals, 
considers general problems of publica- 
tion policy from the standpoint of ad 
ministration. 
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ulating discussions 
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